ON   THE   LAGO   DI   GARDA

He seems now to have come into his own. With all his
senses, he is dominant, sure.

He is inconceivably vigorous in body, and his dancing is
almost perfect, with a litde catch in it, owing to his lame-
ness, which brings almost a pure intoxication. Every
muscle in his body is supple as steel, supple, as strong as
thunder, and yet so quick, so delicately swift, it is almost
unbearable. As he draws near to the swing, the climax, the
ecstasy, he seems to lie in wait, there is a sense of a great
strength crouching ready. Then it rushes forth, liquid,
perfect, transcendent, the woman swoons over in the dance,
and it goes on, enjoyment, infinite^ incalculable enjoy-
ment He is like a god, a strange natural phenomenon,
most intimate and compelling, wonderful.

But he is not a human being. The woman, somewhere
shocked in her independent soul, begins to fell away from
him. She has another being, which he has not touched,
and which she will fell back upon. The dance is over,
she will fell back on herself. It is perfect, too perfect.

During the next dance, while she is in the power of the
educated Ettore, a perfect and calculated voluptuary, who
knows how much he can get out of this Northern woman,
and only how much, the wood-cutter stands on the edge of
the darkness, in the open doorway, and watches. He is
fixed upon her, established, perfect And all the while she
is aware of the insistent hawk-like poising of the fece of the
wood-cutter, poised on the edge of the darkness, in the
doorway, in possession, unrelinquishing.

And she is angry* There is something stupid, absurd,